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Regulations  Concerning  Admission 


The  Montana  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
the  Blind  is  open  to  all  the  deaf  and  the 
blind  children  of  the  state,  between  the 
ages  of  6  and  21  who  are  too  deaf  or  too 
blind  to  be  educated  in  the  common 
schools. 

No  child  who  is  idiotic,  or  afflicted  with 
an  offensive  or  contagions  disease,  or  who 
is  an  invalid  so  confirmed  as  to  prevent 
study  will  be  received. 

This  institution  is  in  no  sense  an  asylum, 
nor  a  place  of  refuge  for  those  who  cannot 
see  or  hear.  It  is  not  an  almshouse,  an 
orphan's  home  or  a  hospital.  It  is  con- 
ducted strictly  as  an  educational  institu- 
tion and  is  a  part  of  the  common  school 
system  of  the  state  wherein  those  who  are 
deaf  or  blind  may  receive  an  education  as 
a  matter  of  right  and  not  of  charity. 

In  the  case  of  indigent  pupils,  dependent 
upon  county  aid,  an  order  of  court  to 
that  effect  as  provided  by  the  law  (Sec- 
tion 1170)  must  be  filed  with  the  President 
before  the    admission    of    such  pupils. 

Section  1170  reads  as  follows:  —  In  all 
cases  were  a  person  to  be  sent  to  said 
school  is  too  poor  to.  pay  for  necessary 
clothing  and  transportation,  the  Judge 
of  the  District  Court  of  the  district  where 
such  person  resides  upon  application  of 
any  relative  or  friend,  or  any  officers  of 
the  county  where  said  person  resides, 
shall  if  he  deem  the  person  a  proper  sub- 
ject, make  an  order  to  that  effect,  which 
shall  be  certified  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Court 
to  the  President  of  said  school,  who  shall 
then  provide  the  necessary  clothing  and 
transportation  at  the  expense  of  the 
county,    and    upon    his    rendering  his 


proper  accounts  therefor  quarter-annually, 
the  County  Commissioners  shall  allow 
and  pay  the  same  out  of  the  county 
treasury. 

The  institution  will  provide  for  each 
pupil  regularly  admitted,  board,  lodging, 
laundry,  medical  attendance,  instruction 
and  school  supplies,  but  cannot  pay  trav- 
eling expenses  to  and  from  the  school  or 
for  any  clothing. 

The  annual  session  of  school  begins  the 
second  Wednesday  in  September  and 
closes  the  second  Wednesday  in  June. 
No  extended  holiday  will  be  given  at 
Christmas,  and  pupils  are  not  allowed  to 
go  home  unless  there  are  excellent  reasons 
and  conditions  justifying  special  permis- 
sion Promptness  of  attendance  at  the 
beginning  of  the  session  is  the  greatest 
importance. 

The  President  shall  have  power  at  any 
time  to  discharge  a  pupil  from  the  insti- 
tution for  inability  to  receive  instruction, 
from  sickness  or  other  cause  or  for  con- 
tinued misconduct  and  disobedience 

In  the  industrial  department  after  a 
pupil  has  been  assigned  a  trade  to  learn 
such  pupil  cannot  change  to  another  trade 
unless  in  the  judgement  of  the  President 
the  change  would  be  for  the  best  interests 
of  the  pupil. 

Letters  and  packages  for  pupils  should 
be  addressed  in  care  of  "School  for  the 
Deaf  and  the  Blind." 

Address  all  communications  to 

L.-E.  Milligan, 
President, 

Boulder,  Mont. 
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Day  Dreams 

Oh  ridicule  them  not  who  dream. 
For  dreamers  are  not  what  they  seem, 
Though  idle  they  may  look  to  be, 
Yet  plans  tney'ie  forming'  constantly. 
Plans  for  the  betterment  o^  man, 
Of  you  and  I  and  all  his  clan. 

The  greatest  deeds  that'er've  been  done, 
The  swiitest  race  that  'er's  been  run, 
The  noblest  feasts  of  noble  men, 
The  great  inventions  helpful  then. 
Were  once  but  mere  unataple  dreams 
Backed  up  by  energy  and  means. 

Columbus  had  his  dream  of  trade, 
And  long  he  sought  for  needed  aid. 
And  help  his  plan  to  carry  out 
In  regard  to  his  dreamed  of  rout 
Men  laughed  and  called  him  crazy,  fool 
Hardly  one  helped  as  is  the  rule. 

Watt  in  his  evening  kettle  dream 
Foresaw  the  uses  great  of  steam. 
Though  rude  his  idea  may  have  been 
Twas  destined  though  sucess  to  win. 
And  earn  for  him  who  gave  it  birth 
In  hall  of  fame  a  place  of  worth. 

Hill- gazed  into  the  glorious  West, 
With  mines  of  treasures  richly  blessed, 
And  there  he  saw  the  prospects  grand 
Of  that  lone  undeveloped  land. 
And  thither  sent  the  iron  steed— 
Now  note  the  wisdom  of  the  deed. 

In  boyhood's  mischievous  day 

R.  Fulton  dreamed  while  at  his  play 

Of  boats  that.by  themselves  would  run, 

And  this  new  idea  for  him  won 

The  hisses  of  the  rabole  then, 

But  next  the  plaudits  of  wise  men. 

T.  Gallaudet  while  he  was  young 

Dreamed  of  an  universal  tongue, 

But  little  thought  that  it  would  be 

His  fate  a  language  thus  to  see 

In  steady  use  by  silent  ones, 

But  one  knows  not  the  course  he  runs. 

Don't  be  the  first  at  him  to  jeer, 
Who  sits  in  dreamy  "silence  here, 
Better  'twould  be  to  think  of  this, 
And  then  you'll  not  be  far  amiss: 
"His  mind  with  noble  plans  is  fraught 
Far  deeper  than  my  serious  thought." 


R  Day  Dream  Realized 

Did  you  ever  have  a  day  dream  so 
persistent  that  you  became  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  if  it  be  coupled  to 
energetic  action  it  would  come  true? 
Back  in  1896  a  man,  to  whom  God 
has  not  given  every  faculty,  had  such 


a  day  dream— a  dream  absolutely 
unselfish  in  its  conception  as  all  its 
benefits  were  to  be  for  members  of 
a  race  of  a  different  hue.  The  dream- 
er was  a  white  man  and  his  dream 
was  of  a  school  in  the  future  where 
deaf  and  blind  negro  boys  and  girls 
might  obtam  education  enough  at 
least  to  enable  them  to  become  law- 
abiding,  self-supporting  citizens  with 
trades,  fearing  God  and  respecting 
the  rights  of  those  with  whom  they 
might  come  in  touch.  Time  after 
time  the  dream  seemed  about  to  come 
true  but  it  was  turned  into  a  night 
mare  of  disappotminent.  The  man 
never  lost  faith  in  his  dream — always 
believed  in  its  ultimate  fulfillment 
and  he  has  at  last  seen  it  a  fact  in 
brick,  mortar  and  cement — "a  thing 
of  beauty"  that  will  produce  joy 
forever  to  those  afflicted  negro  child- 
ren fortunate  enough  to  enroll  as 
pupils  as  the  years  come  and  go. 

All  over  this  land  schools  for  deaf 
and  blind  have  been  extant  for  years. 
In  the  North  and  West  they  are  mix- 
ed (what  might  be  called  Co-Race 
education  white,  black,  Indian  and 
Chinese  as  in  one  school  I  know  of) 
but  in  the  South  it  is  not  so  whether 
the  children  hear  or  not.  Virgina, 
mother  of  States  and  statesmen  is 
the  last  state  but  one  to  become 
mother  to  a  colored  school  for  deaf 
and  blind  children.  Through  the 
untiring  efforts  of  one  man  for  thir- 
teen long  years  a  great  work  has 
been  started.  This  man  at  a  very 
earl}"  age  lost  his  hearing  but  after 
obtaining  a  fair  education  at  the 
Virginia  School  for  Deaf  and  Blind, 
Staunton,  Va.,  married  and  started 
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life  as  a  printer.  Today  he  is  con- 
sidered by  the  deaf  of  his  state,  and 
by  many  hearing*  persons  also,  the 
smartest  deaf  man  in  the  state. 
Years  he  spent  going-  to  Richmond 
trying-  to  g'et  his  bill  for  a  school 
passed  and  when  time  after  time  he 
had  the  money  almost  in  his  hand 
some  low  negro  in  the  state  com- 
mitted rape,  murder  or  arson  or 
perhaps  all  three  and  the  bill  failed  to 
pass.  Will  the  time  ever  come,  I 
wonder,  when  negroes  come  to  see 
how  they  stand  in  their  own  light 
and  hinder  their  own  advancement 
as  a  race,  morally,  socially  and  in- 
tellectually? 

During  the  earl}'  years  of  the 
struggle  to  get  an  appropriation  the 
man's  wife,  also  deaf,  was  his  faith- 
ful helper,  and  no  one  this  side  of 
the  grave  will  ever  know  the  numer- 
ous sacrifices  she  made  that  the 
desire  of  both  their  hearts  might 
become  a  reality.  She  was  an  in- 
valid for  several  years  before  her 
death  but  no  one  ever  heard  a  com- 
plaint pass  her  lips.  About  five  or 
six  years  before  the  school  was  an 
assured  fact  she  died,  a  sweet  Christ- 
ian spirit  whom  to  know  was  to  love. 
After  her  death  the  man  had  a 
severe  and  lengthy  illness  from 
which  he  recovered  showly,  but 
just  as  soon  as  he  was  strong  enough 
he  again  took  up  his  fight  in  behalf 
of  the  deaf  and  blind  negro  children. 

Just  outside  of  the  city  limits  of 
Newport  News,  Va.,  in  Elizabeth 
City  Co.,  upon  a  25  acre  tract  of  land 
donated  by  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, in  October  1908  the  corner- 
stone of  the  Virginia  State  School 
for  Colored  Deaf  and  Blind  Children 
was  laid  with  appropriate  Masonic 
ceremonies.  A  structure  of  red 
brick,  with  white  brick  quoin  cor- 
ners, containing  about  30  rooms  fa- 
ces the  rising  sun  as  he  peeps  over 
Fortress  Monrse.  School  opened 
Sept.  8,  1909  with  24  pupils  6  have 
been  admitted  since  and  2  have  been 
allowed  to  go  back  home.  The 
school  family  consists  of  Superin- 


tendent, matron  and  2  teachers,  all 
white;  2  supervisors,  cook,  2  laundry 
girls,  colored,  and  the  28  pupils. 
Separate  dining  rooms  are  main- 
tained, but  the  quality  of  the  food 
served  is  the  same  for  all.  The 
Board  of  Visitors  is  composed  of 
gentlemen  who  are  business  men  of 
the  livest  sort  and  who  stand  high  in 
the  social,  political,  educational  and 
church  circles  of  the  state,  wnich  in- 
sure a  solid  and  steady  growth  for 
the  school.  To  W.  C.  Ritter,  the 
founder,  has  been  given  the  Super- 
intendency  of  this,  his  cherished 
dream.  Long  may  this  school 
remain  a  monument  to  his  efforts, 
and  a  blessing  to  the  hundreds  of 
deaf  and  blind  negro  children  of  Vir- 
ginia. 


The  Juvenile  Court 

Once  on  a  time  one  of  the  editors 
of  The  Survey  was  a  boy.  And  his 
father  and  the  corner  shopkeeper 
found  that  boy  in  the  midst  of  a 
vacant  lot  busily  pulling  to  pieces  a 
penny-in-the-slot  gum  machine. 
This  he  had  removed  from  the  corner 
shop  of  the  corner  shopkeeper  with 
great  pains  and  greater  craft.  The 
gum  from  the  machine  was  piled  on 
one  side  of  him  untouched,  and  the 
pennies  on  the  other  side  of  him 
untouched.  He  was  trying  to  find 
out  how  it  worked. 

The  corner  shopkeeper  was  for  in- 
voking the  law  of  the  land,  but  the 
father  of  the  boy,  being  wise  in  his 
generation,  plied  the  merchant  with 
soft  words  and  currency,  and  took 
the  boy  home.  There  he  explained 
to  him  his  action  and  applied  to  him 
a  handy  household  utensil,  to  wit  a 
slipper,  after  the  manner  of  fathers. 
And  the  boy  grew  up  to  be  a  good 
and  wise  editor. 

Now  it  so  happened  that  the  law 
of  the  land,  at  the  time  and  in  the 
place  when  and  where  this  editor 
was  a  boy,  looked  with  righteous 
wrath  upon  the  stealing  of  penny-in- 
the-slot    gum    machines.    Had  the 
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boy  been  discovered  in  the  midst  of 
the  vacant  lot  by  the  corner  shop- 
keeper and  a  policeman  instead  of  by 
the  corner  shopkeeper  and  his  father, 
he  would  have  been  arrested.  And 
in  the  morning-  he  would  have  been 
taken  to  a  police  court,  and  tried, 
and  found  guilty  of  larceny,  and  sent 
to  prison.  And  there  he  would  have 
associated  with  men  skilled  in  evad- 
ing the  troublesome  phrases  of  all 
"the  enormous  legend  of  the  law.,, 
Unless  he  were  very  stupid,  he  would 
have  found  these  men  interesting  and 
have  learned  of  them  how  to  live 
without  the  law,  how  to  abuse  his 
boy's  bod y  and  mind  and  to  spoil  all 
the  promise  of  a  bright  boyhood. 

He  would  likely  have  came  out  of 
their  shool  a  criminal  at  heart  as  the 
court  had  found  he  was  before  the 
law. 

The  story  of  the  editor  boy  and 
the  gum  machine  is  the  story  of  the 
Juvenile  Court.  For  the  Juvenile 
Count  is  the  embodiment  in  the  law 
and  in  apecific  institution  of  the  doc- 
trine,that  the  state  is  the  ultimate 
parent  of  all  boys  and  girls,  and  as 
such  is  responsible  for  their  care  and 
their  growth  as  well  as  for  their 
sefety  and  their  correction.-  The 
Juvenile  Court  is  the  state's  substitute 
for  the  slipper  of  the  father  of  the  boy. 
Even  at  its  poorest  the  Juvenile  Court 
keeps  boys  and  girls  out  of  the  ordi 
nary  police  court  and  jail;  at  its  mean 
it  is  an  effective  preventive  agfent;  at 
its  best  it  is  in  substance  a  wise  and 
loving  father  who  may  have  to  use  the 
slipper,  but  who  first  talks  it  all  over 
with  the  boy,  and  sees  to  it  afterward 
that  his  interest  in  machines  or  any 
other  natural  boyish  curiosity  is  grat- 
ified without  stealing.  —  The  Survey. 


The  Convention  at  Colorado  Springs 

It  will  not  be  the  fault  of  G.  W. 
Veditz  if  the  convention  to  be  held 
in  Colorado  Springs  this  summer  is 
not  a  success.  For  three  years  he 
has  worked  on  it,  and  he  is  not  the 
man  to  labor  tnat  long  and  accomp- 


lish nothing.  The  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  Colorado  Springs  voted  200 
dollars  to  help  the  convention,  and 
now  Congress  is  being  asked  for  a 
five  thousand  dollar  appropriation  to 
entertain  the  delegates  whom  it  is 
expected  will  be  from  all  over  the 
world.  We  hope  that  the  appropria- 
tion is  granted. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  conven- 
tion will  be  an  industrial  exhibit. 
In  this  exhibit  may  be  entered  any 
articles  made  by  the  deaf.  They 
may  be  sewing  or  art,  printing  or 
inventions,  leather  or  wood  work. 
Those  desiring  to-  enter  anything- 
should  apply  to  Warren  Robinson, 
Delavan,  Wisconsin.  He  will  supply 
them  with  printed  blanks  and  further 
instructions.  ( 

Large  articles  should  be  sent  by 
freight,  while  fragile  ones  by 
express,  and  sewing  and  pieces  of 
embroidery  by  registered  mail.  In 
all  cases,  however  the  cost  of 
transportation  must  be  paid  by  the 
sender.  They  should  be  sent  in 
plenty  of  time  to  reach  their  des- 
tination at  least  a  week  before  the 
convention  opens  on  August  6th,  and 
should  be  addressed  to  George  W. 
Veditz,  Chairman,  Industrial  Ex- 
hibit Committee,  Colorado  Springs, 
Colorado. 

Futhermore,  it  is  desired  that  each 
exhibitor  donate  his  or  her  display 
to  the  National  Association,  with  the 
understanding  that  tne  Association, 
when  the  exhibit,  is  over  place  it 
in  some  public  institute  as  a  perman- 
ent exhibit,  where  it  will  always  be 
an  indisputable  criterion  of  the  skill 
and  ability  of  the  deaf,  and  where- 
from  visitors  may  learn  to  better 
understand  and  appreciate  the 
capabilities  of  their  afflicted  brethern. 

Let  this  artilce  also  be  a  reminder 
of  the  moving  picture  fund,  and  if 
you  haven't  done  so  yet,  take  the 
first  opportunity  to  contribute  some- 
thing no  matter  how  small  to  help  to 
secure  for  posterity  this  most  graphic 
record  of  the  important  proceedings 
of  the  convention. 
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Entered  at  the  post  office,  at  Boulder,  Mont,  as 
second  class  matter,  January  13,  1902. 


Published  once  a  month  during  the  school  year 
by  the  printing-  department  of  the  Montana  School 
for  the  Deaf  and  the.  Blind. 

The  object  of  the  Leader  is  as  follows:— 

To  teach  printing-  to  a  number  of  the  pupils. 

To  aid  in  the  Literary  work  of  the  school-room. 

To  keep  parents  and  guardians  of  pupils  in  touch 
with  the  work  of  the  school  and  to  make  the  public 
better  acquainted  with  the  deaf  and  the  methods 
used  in  their  education. 


The  Subscription  Price  is  50c  a  Year. 


Address  all  communications  and  subscriptions  to 
The  Leader. 

Boulder,  Mont. 


H.  E.  Thompson,  Editor 

P.  H.  Brown,  School  for  the  Deaf 

J.  A.  Morris,  School  for  the  Blind 

T.  A.  Smith,  School  for  Backward  Children 


March,  1910 

Ground  has  been  broken  for  our 
new  $15,000  hospital  and  domestic 
science  building-.  We  hope  to  be 
able  to  install  a  thoro  course  in 
domestic  science  and  home  nursing' 
next  fall. 


Mr.  L.  H.  Graves,  of  the  Graves 
Mercantile  Co.  presented  the  Deaf 
and  Blind  pupils  and  the  pupils  of 
the  School  for  Backward  Children 
with  two  boxes  of  fine  Florida  or- 
anges, as  an  Easter  gift.  The  or- 
anges were  greatly  appreciated  by 
the  children. 


Mr.  George  B.  Conway,  the  State 
Accountant,  has  announced  to  the 
President  that  he  wishes  to  give  a 
medal  of  honor  to  the  most  deserving 
pupil  in  the  school  each  year.  This 
Medal  will  be  known  as  The  Conway 
medal.  The  conditions  of  the  award, 
which  will  be  made  commencement 
day  immediately  after  awarding  the 
diplomas,  will  be  announced  in  our 
next  issue. 


Supt.  Rodgers  of  the  Kentucky 
School  recently  preached,  his  children 
an  eloquent  sermon  over  a  barrel  of 
broken  dishes.  Last  fall  we  sub- 
stituted the  best  grade  of  hotel  china 
for  the  granite  ware  dishes  that  had 
been  used  in  the  school  for  many 
vears.  During  the  first  six  months 
of  school  91  dishes  were  broken  by 
the  pupils.  There  follows  a  complete 
list  of  the  girls  who  have  not  broken 
a  dish  by  March  1st. 

Mabel  Miles 

All  the  other  girls  have  broken 
from  1  to  14  dishes.  One  curious 
thing  about  this  breakage  is  that 
while  deaf  girls  have  broken  on  an 
average  5  dishes  each  the  blind  girls 
have  broken  less  than  half  that  many 
per  pupil. 

We  are  strongly  tempted  to  print 
at  the  end  of  the  year  a  complete 
list  of  all  the  girls  who  have  broken 
dishes  and  the  number  of  each  so  the 
parents  of  the  pupils  can  know  just 
who  our  most  careless  girls  are  and 
the  amount  their  carelessness  has 
cost  the  state  in  the  one  item  of 
broken  china.  Every  dish  that  is 
broken  must  be  replaced.  This 
takes  just  that  much  from  our  main- 
tenance fund  and  we  must  go 
without  something  we  need  and 
would  greatly  enjoy. 


The  Entertainment 

The  vandeville  sketches  given  on  March 
19th  drew  a  large  and  appreciative  audi- 
ence. Everyone  knew  their  parts  and  went 
through  them  without  faltering. 

The  scenery  was  made  by   the    boys  in 
the  manual  training  class,  and  consisted  of 
a  sitting-room  and  cabin  interior. 
All's  Well  that  Ends  Well 

Helen  Viola  Martin 

Artie  H.  E.  Thompson 

Guard  Alvin  Shipton 

Echo  John  Dorsett 

Musician  Miss  McRoberts 

This  represented  the  quarrel  and  recon- 
cilliation  of  a  newly  nianied    couple,  and 
embodied  many  humorons  situation. 
Bachelor's  Reverie 

Bachelor  E.  V.  Kemp 

First  Love  Bernice  Newman 

Tom  Boy  Sweetheart  Gertruda  Zywert 

^  'arty  Blanche  Spaur 

University  Girl  Arva  Tiller 
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Basket  Ball  Girl 
Daugfher  of  the  Regiment 
Indian  Girl 
Actress 

Red  Cross  Maid 
Western  Girl 
Merry  Widow 


Lily  Mokko 
Rosetta  Nelson 
Arva  Tiller 
Janette  McMurdo 
Mrs.  Kemp 
Loree  Koozer 
Viola  Martin 


Musicians  Miss  McRoberts,    E.  Wood 

f  L.  Koozer,    V.  Martin 

Singers,    <  C.  Roobol,    E.  Wbester 

I  M.  Carney,    E.  Wood 

While  "Hearts  and  Flowers,"  is  being 
played,  the  bachellor  enters,  fall  asleep  aid 
dreams  about  his  different  loves.  As  each 
vision  comes  to  him,  his.  one-time  sweet- 
heart appears  on  the  stage,  while  the  song 
appropriate  for  her  part  is  being  played 
and  sung.  After  the  merry  widow  has 
vanished,  the  bachellor  awakens  and  goes 
out  with  a  how,  while  "Gee  Whiz"  is  being 
sung. 

An  April  Fool  Dream 

Dreamer  John  Daniels 

His  Spirit  Louie  Day 

The  dreamer  comes  in  tired  from  his 
day's  work;  disposes  of  his  winter  vest- 
ments and  sits  down  to  read.  He  falls 
asleep,  however,  and  sees  visions  of  what 
will  happen  to  him  on  the  morrow — the 
first  of  April. 

His  spirit  now  enters.  He  finds  one  of 
the  shoes  he  has  just  taken  off  has  become 
a  vegetable  garden,  and  the  other  a  butcher 
shop.  His  cigar  turns  into  a  fan;  his  coat 
is  wrong  side  out;  his  gloves  full  of  rice; 
his  hat  contains  an  old  man's  wig;  finds 
his  candy  full  of  red  paper,  and  rushes  out 
to  get  a  cooling  draught  of  Adam's  ale, 

The  dreamer  now  awakens  and  investi- 
gates his  wardrobe,  but  finds  everything 
just  as  he  had  left  it. 

First  Settler's  Story 

Settler  Charles  Bryan 

Settler's  Wife  Loree  Koozer 

Readsr  -Viola  Martin 

While  Will  Carleton's  poem.  "The  First 
vSettler's  Story"  was  being  read,  the  scenes 
described   were  acted  out. 

Bobby  Shaftoe 

Bobby  Arthur  O'Donnell 

Teacher  Mrs.  Kemp 

Pupils,  Carl  Molin,  Mary  McCoy,  Janie  Pearce 

and  Rufus  Eden 
Reader  H.  E.  Thompson 

This  consisted  of  the  reading  of  a»  prose 
selection  bearing  the  above  caption.  It 
depicted  the  lively  antics  of  the  mischievous 
Bobby  who  attended  school  in  the  rural 
districts  of  north  eastern  Pennsylvania. 
As  each  scene  was  described,  it  was  illus- 
trated by  the  teacher  and  her  pupils  upon 
the  stage. 

Bobby  Shaftoe  and  Rufus  Eden  proved 
to  be  mirth-provoking,  indeed. 

SHADOWGRAPHS 

The  shadowgraphs  were  played  behind  a 
white  sheet  in  front  of  a  strong  light.  This 
cast  the  the  shadows  of  the  players  on  the 
canvas  and  closely  resembled  moving 
pictures.  These  shadow  pantomimes  are 
well  adapted  to  the  deaf  as  signs  appear 
legible  and  clear-cut  on  the  sheet. 


Chinese  Courtship 

Father  John  Anderson 

Daughter  Rosetta  Nelson 

Son  Edmund  Chasse 

Suitor  Glenn  Preston 

The  daughter  is  seated  on  a  stool  fann- 
ing herself.  Her  lover  comes  in  and  they 
greet  each  other  with  the  queer  Chinese 
salutation.  While  they  are  conversing,  in 
comes  the  girl's  brother  and  ties  their 
cues  together.  Papa  Chinman  then  enters 
and  seizing  the  young  man  by  his  shoulder 
demands  the  reason  of  his  presence.  The 
lover  of  course  struggles  to  free  himself 
from  the  relentless  grasp  of  the  irate  father, 
but  is  prevented  as  his  cue  is  still  fastened 
to  the  girl's.  The  parent  now  takes  a 
scissors  and  with  one  vigrous  snip  off 
comes  the  pig  tail  of  the  suitor,  and  he  is 
given  a  free  passage  to  the  outer  world  on 
the  toe  of  the  father. 

Sick  Doll 

Mother  Julia  Cole 

Nurse  Marguerite  Ross 

Doctor  Gertruda  Zywert 

Dollie  is  sick  with  high  fever.  Mother 
wraps  her  in  her  kimono  and  puts  her  to 
bed.  She  then  telephones  for  the  doctor, 
who  comes  in  shortly  after,  and  upon  tak- 
ing the  patient's  pulse  and  temperature, 
suggests  that  a  nurse  be  immediately  sent 
for.  Nurse  arrives  and  administers  the 
doctor  s  treatment.  Soon  the  baby  is 
found  dead.  Arrangements  are  made  for 
the  iuneral  services  and  the  coffin  is 
brought  in  decked  with  flowers.  The 
services  are  then  read  by  an  Episcopal 
minister,  while  mother  and  nurse  are 
kneeling  at  the  grave. 

Laundry  SCene 

Chinaman  Louis  Knopf 

Mischievous  Hoy  Henry  Patrick 

A  Chinaman  is  busy  over  his  tub,  when 
a  boy  brings  in  a  bundle  of  clothes  to  be 
laundered.  The  Chinaman  receives  them 
passes  a  check  to  his  customer  and  pro- 
ceeds with  his  work.  The  boy  now  pro- 
duces a  mouse  and  the  Chinaman  runs 
after  it  with  open  mouth.  The  chase 
continues  for  sevral  seconds,  then  the  boy 
throws  the  mouse  into  the  tub.  The 
Chinaman  dives  after  it,  and  an  instant 
later  raises  up  with  the  tub  on  his  head 
and  the  water  running  down  over  him. 
Taking  Pictures 


Photographer 
Clown 


Louie  Day 
Earl  Twiss 


Photographer  is  seated,  reading  his 
paper  when  clown  comes  in  to  have  his 
picture  taken.  The  photographer  tells 
him  to  be  seated  and.prepares  to  take  his 
picture.  As  soon  as  the  proprietor  is  hid- 
den by  the  cioth  that  covers  his  apparatus, 
the  clown  stands  on  his  head  and  goes 
through  many  other  funny  antics.  At  last 
the  photographer  tires  of  his  customer, 
and  tells  him  that  it  is  his  last  trial  and 
that  he  will  kick  him  out  if  he  does  not  sit 
(Continued  on  Page  11) 
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Jin  Exciting  Game 

On  the  evening  of  March  4th  our 
basket  ball  team  met  for  the  first 
time  an  opposing-  school  team  —the 
second  team  from  the  Wesley  an 
University  of  Helena.  When  the 
opponents  lined  up  before  the  home 
team,  all  despaired  of  even  a  ghost 
of  a  show  and  in  the  eyes  of  the 
most  enthusiastic  rooters  there  came 
a  shadow  of  despair.  With  but  per- 
haps one  or  two  exceptions  our  men 
were  excelled  in  both  height  and 
weight.  When  the  playing-  began  it 
was  rapid  and  skillful.  Good  plays 
were  made  on  either  side,  and  to  our 
great  surprise  we  awakened  to  the 
fact  that  we  were  indeed  holding-  down 
the  opposing-  team.  First  one  side 
and  then  the  other  scored.  The  ball 
travelled  around  the  arena  like  some 
live  thing  all  bewildered  and  not 
knowing-  where  to  light.  First  into 
the  opponent's  basket  amid  a  pin-fall 
silence,  and  then  into  ours  amid  a 
shout  that  was  almost  deafening. 
Before  we  realized  it  the  time  keeper 
was  calling-  time.  In  breathless 
excitement  we  waited  to  hear  the 
score.  No  one  had  thought  to  keep 
it.  No  one  could  turn  from  the 
game  long-  enough  for  that.  The 
store  keeper  arose.  All  was  silent, 
while  he  advanced  to  the  middle  of 
the  floor.  "14  to  12  in  favor  of 
Boulder,"  he  said.  For  a  moment 
no  one  seemed  to  understand. 
Everyone  seemed  dazed.  No  one 
could  realize  that  we  had  even  stood 
a  show,  and  yet  here  he  was  saying 
that  to  us  had  gone  the  honor  of 
winning  the  first  half. 

After  a  breathing  space  of  five 
minutes  the  contest  was  renewed  "if 
we  can  only  hold  our  own,"  was 
everybody's  thoug-ht.  Fast  and  fur- 
ious was  the  playing".  FXelena  was 
to  the  front  and  then  our  team  forg- 
ed ahead,  but  in  less  time  than  we 
realized  it  the  time    keei^er  called 


"Time's  up"  and  the  playing: ceased. 

We  had  not  won  as  the  score  wrs 
30  to  29  in  favor  of  the  Helena  team, 
but  we  had  played  a  g-ood  fair  game 
and  against  such  odds  as  to  have 
thought  that  we  couldn't  even  stand 
a  show,  and  yet  we  had  come  within 
a  hair's  breadth  of  winning.  Our 
boys  were  proud  and  they  had  a 
right  to  be.  The  line  up  was  as 
follows: 

Helena  Position      .  Boulder 

Jones  Center  Low 

Good  L.  Forword  Day 

Major  R.  Forward  Jen1- ins 

Reissing  R.  Guard  Anderson 

Wirth  L  Guard  Morrison 

Forbes  Substitute  Preston 

Monroe  Mgr.  and  Referee 

Low,  Jenkins  and  Day  did  excell- 
ent work  and  made  several  gallery 
plays.  On  the  opposing-  team  the 
players  all  put  up  a  good  fight. 

The  Helena  team  stayed  at' the  in- 
stitution all  night  and  returned  to 
their  borough  the  next  morning. 

After  the  game  dancing  was  held 
until  a  late  hour.  Admission  of  fifty 
cents  for  adults  and  twenty- five  cents 
for  children  was  charged  in  order  to 
defray  expenses. 


Local  ilems 

Written  by  the  Pupils. 

The  pupils  received  many  beauti- 
ful Easter  cards. 

Work  has  been  begun  on  the 
foundation  of  the  new  hospital. 

Evalina  Franks  and  Jennie  Mc- 
Caughan  are  happy  beause  they 
have  new  shoes. 

Bernice  Newman  received  a  large, 
handsome  Teddy  bear  from  her  par- 
ents on  Mar.  16th. 

Earl  Twiss  who  went  home  to 
register  for  a  homestead  claim  return- 
ed to  school  on  the  11th. 

On  March  26th  Janette  McMurdo 
received  some  pretty  hair-ribbons 
from  her  grandmother  in  Illinois. 
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Louis  Knopf's  birthday  was  on 
March  21st.  He  received  some 
beautiful  post-cards  from  home. 

Arva  Tiller  wears  a  new  pair  of 
gold  rimmed  spectacles.  The  girls 
now  call  her  "Granny  Arva." 

Julia  Cole,  Marguerite  Ross  and 
Gertruda  Zywert  composed  their  own 
play  for  the  shadowgraphs  on  March 
19th. 

Earl  Twiss  and  Lee  Goodman 
made  a  magazine  desk  for  the  library. 
It  has  pockets  to  hold  twenty 
magazines.  . 

On  March  20th  Janie  Pearce's 
mother,  brother  and  '  sister  came  to 
see  her.  Needless  to  say  she  was  a 
happy  girl. 

On  the  6th  Kate  Pointer's  father 
called  to  see  her  unexpectedly.  Cf 
course  she  was  very  much  delighted 
to  see  him. 

The  day  before  Easter,  Miss  Lil- 
lard's  pupils  enjoyed  hunting-  for 
candy  eggs  among  the  grass  on  the 
front  lawn. 

Marguerite  Ross  was  very  proud 
because  she  received  a  new  dress 
from  home  on  the  12th.  She  looks 
quite  pretty  in  it. 

Mr.  Thompson's  pupils  drew  a  very 
pretty  Easter  border  of  chickens, 
eggs,  rabbits,  and  lilies  on  the  wall 
slates  in  their  room. 

Julia  Cole's  mother,  father  and 
brother  came  to  see  her  and  Fred  on 
Easter.  They  told  her  that  she  has 
a  new  piano  at  home. 

Jennie  McCaughan,  Otta  Nov- 
ogoski  and  Sophia  Budech  each 
received  a  box  of  candy  Easter  eggs 
from  home  on  Easter  Day. 

Without  a  doubt  Mabel  Miles  was 
the  happiest  girl  in  the  institution, 
when  she  received  word  that  she  could 
spend  Easter  at  home. 

Janette  McMurdo,  Julia  Cole, 
Marguerite  Ross  and  Bernice  New- 
man appreciate  the  Easter  cards  they 
received  from  Mrs.  Newman  and  Ed. 

The  pupils  are  taking  much  in- 
terest in  Halley's  comet.  It  is 
visible  in  the  evening   from  6:30  to 


7:30  in  the  western  sky,  just  a  short 
distance  above  the  horizon. 

The  boys  have  a  fine  new  baseball 
diamond  in  front  of  the  institution 
now,  and  may  be  seen  practicing 
whenever  the  weather  permits. 

Frank  Bright  received  a  box  of 
appies  from  home  recently,  He  is 
fattening  up  now,  but.  has  been  very 
generous  as  he  shared  the  luscious 
fruit  with  his  playmates. 

Blanche  Spaur  and  Rosetta  Nelson 
spend  their  spare  moments  in  the 
classroom  rilling  out  the  names  of  the 
difference  countries  of  the  world  on 
the  blackboard  outline  map. 

Lily  Mokko's  father  left  on  March 
15th  for  Finland,  where  one  of  his 
brothers  recently  died  and  bequeath- 
ed his  property  to  Mr.  Mokko.  He 
will  be  away  until  July  or  August, 
when  he  will  return  to  Montana, 
Meanwhile  Lily  is  dreaming  of  living 
in  luxury  and  style,  and  riding  in  a 
brand  new  automobile  in  the  near 
future. 


3,  H.  Toole  Literary  Society 

The  J.  K.  Toole  Literary  Society 
held  its  regular  meeting  on  March 
12th  in  the  chapel  at  7:30  p.  m. 

The  roll  was  called  and  one  mem- 
ber, was  missing.  The  minutes  of 
the  last  meeting  were  then  read  and 
approved. 

The  following  program  was  then 
rendered.  Story,  Lily  Mokko;  decla- 
mation, John  Anderson;  story,  Mabel 
Miles;  declamation,  Edmund  Chasse; 
dialogue,  Harold  Miller,  Henry 
Patrick. 

Mrs.  Brown  rendered  us  a  very 
interesting  story  at  the  President's 
request. 

Miss  Lillard,  who  was  on  duty  for 
the  evening  and  acted  as  critic,  said 
that  we  rendered  our  program  very 
well. 

There  being  no  further  business 
the  society  adjourned  till  March  26 r 
1910. 

John  Daniels,  Sec'y- 
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Easter 

Easter  with  its  noble  and  inspring 
thoughts  was  ushered  in  by  the  rays 
of  a  beautiful  sunrise  and  the  balmy 
air  of  spring".  Here  and  there  among 
the  dry  grasses  of  the  lawns  appear- 
ed a  few  lone  sprigs  arrayed  in 
their  verdant  raiment  of  renewed 
life  and  proclaimed  too  the  spirit  of 
the  resurection.  The  budding  pussy 
willows  also  gave  promise  ot  an  early 
return  of  the  pulsing,  life-giving  sap 
to  the  dormant  trees  of  the  forest, 
and  the  birds'  coming  back  from  the 
southland  was  symbolical  of  that 
return  to  life  beyond  the  grave. 
Among  surroundings  such  as  these 
the,  lessons  of  Easter  should  be  in  • 
dell'ibly  impressed  upon  the  minds  of 
even  casual  observers. 

In  accordance  with  the  customs  of 
the  season,  eggs  were  a  prominent 
feature  of  the  menu  of  the  meals  for 
the  day. 

In  the  morning  at  nine  o'clpck  in- 
stead of  the  regular  Sunday  school 
lesson  a  program  consisting  of  songs 
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and  recitations  was  renderod  in  the 
chapel  by  the  pupils  of  the  deaf  and 
blind  departments. 

Easter  Program 

Acrostic — Easter,  Elsie  Davis,  Frank  Bright. 
Recitation  and  Song— Beautiful    Lilies,  May  and 
Darrel  Roobol,  Sophie  Oppel,  Josephine  MiHigrn 
and  Sam  Shaver. 

Song-—  Easter  Bells,  Marguerite  Carney,  signed  by 
Kate  Pointer. 

Recitation— He  is  risen,  Lily  Mokko,  Janette 
McMurdo.  Marguerite  Ross,  Earl  Twiss,  Glenn 
Preston  and  Henry  Patrick. 

Chorus— Voices  of  the  Woods,  Viola  Matrin,  Loree 

Koozer,    Eva    Wobster,     Edna   Wood,  Cornelia 

Roobol,  Marguerite  Carney. 

Recitation— Easter  Time,  John  Dorsett 

Song— Hail  Glorious  Morn,  Viola  Martin 

Recitation— Spring,  William  Saltzman 

Chorus— Come  See  The  Place,  Blind  Department. 

The  music  was  furnished  by  Miss 
McRoberts  at  the  piano  and  Eva 
Webster  with  her  violin.  Miss  Hay- 
den  interpreted  the  pieces  that  the 
deaf  pupils  signed  for  the  beoefit  of 
the  blind. 

The  chapel  platform  was  decorated 
with  some  ferns  and  potted  plants. 
In  the  acrostic  each  child  carried  a 
small  cross  on  which  was  fastened 
the  letter  of  the  word  he  or  she 
represented.  As  each  signed  their 
part  thev  placed  the  crosses  on  the 
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floor  in  front  of  them  and  left  them 
there  during-  the  remainder  of  the 
program.  Everyone  knew  their 
parts  well  and  the  program  went 
through  nicely. 

The  arrangements  were  in  charge 
of  Miss  McRoberts  and  Mr.  Brown. 

In  the  afternoon  at  three  o'clock 
the  program  printed  on  page  13  of 
this  issue  was  rendered  by  the  pupils 
of  the  Training-  School  in  the  dining- 
room  of  their  department. 

A  beautiful  shrine  of  blue  and 
white  had  been  arranged  in  the 
south  side  of  the  room  and  under  its 
canopy  decorated  with  Easter  lilies 
and  other  flowers  burned  numerous 
candles  artistically  shaded  and  placed 
about  a  cross  that  bore  the  words 
"Jesus  is  Risen."  Easter  ornaments 
too  figured  in  the  decorations. 
Recessional  hymns  began  and  ended 
the  program.  Prayer  wa£  offered  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Sloan  the  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  cjrurch. 

The  entertainment  was  excellent 
and  its  successful  rendition  showed 
careful  planning  and  previous  ar- 
rangement of  every  detail.  The 
faculty  and  everyone  connected  with 
the  Training-  School  deserve  great 
credit  to  have  secured-  such  gratify- 
ing- results  from  the  children  entrust- 
ed to  their  care. 

The  blind  pupils  and  some  of  the 
older  ones  from  the  deaf  department 
attended.  Quite  a  few  people  from 
town  were  also  present,  but  many  were 
unable  to  come  because  of  the  services 
held  in  the  different  churches  at  the 
same  hour,  so  for  their  benefit  the 
program  was  repeated  on  Sunday 
evening-  April  3rd. 

Local  than 

Written  by  Eva  Webster 

Louis  Jenkins  has  developed  into 
an  expert  basket  ball  player.  He 
played  very  well  indeed  in  the  game 
against  the  team  of  the  Wesleyan 
University  of  Helena. 

During  the  year,  Miss  Cowan  has 
devoted  much  of  her  time  in  the  after- 
noon to  reading  to  us.    She  has  read 


'  1 The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  ' '  ' '  Ivanhoe, ' ' 
"The  Choir  Invisible,''  "The  Beau- 
tiful Lady,"  "Little  Sister  Snow," 
"The  Calling  of  Dan  Mathews,"  and 

Hucklebry  Finn . ' '  The  last  named 
book  was  enjoyed  very  much  by  both 
big  and  small.  Sam  says  it  is  the 
best  book  he  ever  read  in  his  life. 

As  the  children  worked  very  hard 
in  the  rehearsals  during  the  week  of 
March  14th,  Friday,  March  18th,  was 
given  as  a  holiday .  During  the  after- 
noon both  departments  repaired  to 
the  fort  y  acre  lot  just  west  of  the  in- 
stitution grounds  and  collected  and 
piled  up  the  boulders  thereon.  Our 
department  won  first  prize — a  large 
box  of  candy,  and  Mr.  Thompson's 
class  second  prize — a  smaller  box. 
After  our  arduous  toil  a  box  of  apples 
was  distributed  among  the  workers. 
Then  the  deaf  played  baseball  while 
Miss  McRoberts  read  to  our  depart- 
ment until  supper  time.  Mr.  Conway' 
who  was  spending  two  days  with  us 
on  his  regular  monthly  business  trip 
acted  as  judge  of  the  rock  piling 
contest.  The  volume  of  the  piles 
was  as  follows.  Blind  department's, 
eighty-ti ine  cubic'  feet;  Mr.  Thomp- 
son's class'  eighty-two  cubic  feet; 
Mr.  Brown's  class'  sixty-four  cubic 
feet;  Miss  Hayden's  class'  sixty-two 
cubic  feet;  Miss  Lillard's  class'  forty" 
three  cub.c  feet. 


{  Continued  from  Page  7) 

still.  The  clown  now  calls  his  dog  and 
places  him  on  the  chair,  then  hides  behind 
it.  The  enraged  photographer  proceeds  to 
make  his  promise  good,  and  so  closes  the 
the  act. 

Good  Night 

Mother  Mabel  Miles 

Son  Fred  Patrick 

Fred  is  «ei  playing  with  his  toys. 
Mother  corner  in  presently  and  tells  him  it 
is  bedtime  He  gathers  up  his  playthings 
and  follows  her,  returns  with  her  dressed 
in  his  night  gowri.  He  kneels  and  signs, 
"Now  I  lav  me  Down  to  sleep."  Mother 
then  kisses  him  g  >od  night  and  follows 
him  out  to  the  station  of  Slumberland. 

The  entertainment  was  in  charge  of 
Messrs.  Thompson,  Morris,  Low  and  Miss 
Hayden . 


School  for  Backward  Children  j 


Give  Us  a  Place  to  Play 

"Git  out,"  yells  the  Cop,  '"r  I'll  soon  put  a  stop 
To  y'ur  nerve  rackin'  din,  by  runnin'  you  in 
You  won't  play  on  the  street,  when  I'm  on  this 
beat, 

So  chase  y'urself  hence.    Git  away  from  that 
fence," 

An'  the  Cop  he's  the  law  an'  we've  got  to  obey, 
But  he  don't  tell  us  what  'r  where  we  can  play, 

"Git  out,"  yells  the  man  when  we  kick  his  ash-can, 
Then  he  calls  us   vile  toughs,   an'   villlains  an' 
roughs, 

An' names  if  I  said  would  knock  mother  down 
dead. 

We  run  all  our  might,  to  get  of  his  sight,  , 

An'  bump  into  people  who  kick  us  away, 

An'  growl,  but  don't  mention  a  place  we  can  play. 

"Git  out  of  the  way,"  yells  a  man  with  a  dray, 
As  he  nearly  runs  down  my  chum,  Billy  Brown; 
He  raises  his  whip,  and  then  all  of  us  skip. 
But  we  only  change  streets,  for  where  else  can  we 
go 

To  escape  Cops  and  drivers,  does  anyone  know? 

If  you  were  a  lad,  didn't  mean  to  be  bad, 

Had  no  place  to  meet,  excep'  in  the  street. 

No  place  to  play  ball,  'r  "tagger"  at  all, 

No  place  just  to  —yell,  when  y'ur  feelin'  real  well, 

Now,  honest  and  true,  what  on  earth  would  you  do? 

Why,  you'd  swear  and  make  bets,   an'  smoke 
cigarettes; 

You'd  gamble  an'  fight,  an'  throw  stones   just  for 
spite. 

You'd  try  to  live  down  to  the    names  you  were 
named! 

An'  you'd  lie,  with  the  gang;  without  feelin'  asham- 
ed. 

Big  Brothers  of  ours,  we  want  to  do  right, 
But  try  as  we  will,  it's  a  hard,  uphill  fight. 
We'd  rather  play  ball  in  a  place  where  we  dare, 
Than  skulk  near  corner  an'  gamble  an'  swear. 
We'd  rather  clim'  ladders  an'  act  on  a  bar, 
Than  dodge-a  policeman  'r  hang  on  a  car, 
It's  up  to  you,  Brothers,  come  please  don't  delay. 
But  establish  a  place  where  us  fellows  can  plav. 

John  L.  Shroy. 


Carelessness 

When  we  are  careless,  we  more 
often  suffer  for  it,  but,  that  is  not  the 
worst  of  it,  we  cause  others  and 
innocent  ones  to  suffer  by  our.  failure 
to  live  up  to  obligations.  The  bit- 
terest paragraph  in  the  whole  chap- 
ter of  our  misdoing  is  that  which 
relates  the  punishment  visited  on  the 
innocent,  and,  which  we  alone  ought 
to  bear.  There  is  a  vicariousness  in 
suffering,  which  makes  our  own 
suffering  when  we  are  the  culprits, 
(if  we  have  a  conscience,)  a  verit- 
able Avernus.  Somebody  was  "care- 
less"  and  a  train  load  went  to  their 


doom.  Somebody  was  V  careless" 
and  there  was  a  holacaust  of  human 
lives  upon  a  fiery  altar.  Someoody 
was  "careless"  and  a  magnincen 
floating  palace,  carrying  a  small  city 
of  happy  hearts,  was  swallowed  up  in 
the  engulfing  waves.  The  glorious 
lamp  of  day  never  illumes  the 
eastern  sky  but  its  bright  ray  kisses 
the  face  of  some  one  who, 
before  its  day's  high  duty  is  done, 
has  carelessly  sent  himself  or  others 
into  the  long  night  that  knows  no 
sunrise  on  the  morrow.  "Evil  is 
wrought  by  want  of  thought  as  well 
as  want  of-  heart."  So  sings  the  poet, 
and  his  song  lingers  long  with  insist- 
ent echoes  in  the  hearts  of  those  of 
us  who  have  been  quilty  of  that  want 
of  thought.  We  some  times  laugh  at 
prim,  exact,  scrupulous  people  who 
are  for  ever  splitting  hairs  and  build- 
ing fnicroscooic  bulwarks  around 
their  little  systems,  but  when  we 
suffer  the  bad  effects  of  our  own  care- 
lessness, we  are  ashamed  because  we 
dared  to  laugh.  Better  to  be  too 
careful,  than  not  careful  enough. 
Better  "split  a  hair"  if  the  splitting 
will  save  a  heart  break  or  a  life: 
better  to  build  a  sea-wall  of  pin  heads 
than  permit  that  sea  to  inundate  the 
land,  and  sweep  thousands  into  its 
hungry  maw.  Better  to  run  our 
efforts  in  narrow  grooves,  and  carry  a 
thru  train  of  events  into  safety,  than 
run  a  "wild"  engine  on  the  board- 
gauge  line,  jump  the  track,  land  in 
the  ditch  and  blot  out  life  and  happi- 
ness. In  fine,  let  us  not  try  to  the 
wide  axels  of  a  ramshackle  engine  to 
the  narrow  limits  of  a  safe  road 
bed, — because  there  is  a  certain 
wreck  in  trying  to  do  it. — But  let  lis 
get  well  ballasted  and  construct  a 
good,  safe  road  bed  nt  our  own,  with 
our  whole  machinery  built  to  suit 
these  conditions  which  shall  be  the 
via  media  between  carlessness  and 
over  scrupulosity. 
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Locals  Deios 

By  Miss  Russell 

We  had  a  holiday  Washington's 
Birthday.  It  was  a  disagreeable 
da}\  In  the  afternoon  all  went  over 
to  the  Gymnasium  to  see  the  basket 
ball  game, 

The  first  day  of  March  was  a  day 
of  joy  to  Roy  Mizer;  as  he  received 
the  prizes  he  had  been  looking-  for 
three  weeks.  He  sent  some  coupons, 
and  got  a  very  pretty  pearl  scarf  pin, 
and  a  return  ball.  Both  articles 
were  nice  and  he  was  delighted  with 
them. 

Sunday,  February  27th,  Lola 
Dougherty  was  pleased  to  receive  a 
long  distance  telephone  call.  She 
found  it  was  her  mother,  who  was 
g-oing-  thru  Helena,  on  her  way  to 
Great  Falls.  Mrs.  Dougherty  was 
sorry  she  could  not  stop  in  Boulder, 
but  it.  was  out  of  her  way  to  come 
thru. 

Feb.  28th  was  Maud  Crawford's 
fourteenth  birthday.  She  received 
several  little  gifts  from  home. 

Dorothea  Holiday  received  a  pair 
of  g-ymnasium  shoes  from  her  moth- 
er. They  are  a  little  too  larg-e  but 
she  wears  them  rather  than  g-o  with- 
out. 

Hilda  Engbretson's  grandmother 
sent  her  a  packag-e  containing-  some 
new  clothes.  She  now  has  pretty 
aprons  to  wear  to  school. 

Arthur  Englestad  received  six 
Easter  post-cards,  Maud  Crawford, 
two  and  Willie  A.  Smith  a  dozen. 

Mr.  Milligan  showed  Ottoe  Olson 
how  to  make  the  "a"  and  "e" 
sounds  and  the  boys  have  drilled 
him  so  he  can  do  it.  Willie  A. 
Smith,  and  Frank  Nelson  have  learn- 
ed to  sound  them,  too. 

Mrs.  McKeavitt  and  son  visited 
the  school  Thursday,  March  10th. 
They  went  out  to  the  ranch,  and 
took  dinner  with  Ed. 

Wednesday,  March  9,  was  a  day  of 
rejoicing-  for  the  Training-  School 
boys.  Just  at  twelve  thirty  the  five 
big  boys,   Robert    Denny,  Harry 


Ahrens,  Willie  Leggo,  Fred  Cole 
and  Ralph  Herpenstien  put  in  the 
last  load  of  coal  into  the  bunkers. 

■Sunday,  March  13th  was  Lola 
Dougherty's  sixteenth  birthday. 
Her  mother  sent  her  a  signet  ring-, 
and  her  brother,  a  very  pretty  locket. 

Bertha  Schoetner  had  some  pretty 
new  clothes  sent  her  from  Colorado. 
She  was  very  glad  to  get  them. 

Willie  A.  £>mith  received  a  nice 
box  of  candy  and  a  dollar  on  his 
birthday.  We  think  he  was  a  fort- 
unate boy. 

We  have  been  quite  busy  the  last 
few  weeks  preparing-  for  Easter  Sun- 
day. A  short  program  was  given 
that  day  suitable  to  the  season.  It 
consisted  of  songs  and  recitations 
based  on  the  awakening-  of  nature, 
and  the  beg-iningf  of  new  life. 

Easter  Program 

Introduction— Marching-  Song-   Pupils 

Chorus— R  sen  Today  1   Pupils 

Scripture  Reading   Miss  Dunaway 

Chorus— Heautiful  Day  Pupils 

Scripture  Reading  Mrs.  Perry 

Solo—,  ut^ide  the  Holy  City  Mr.  Smith 

Recitation— At  Easter  Time  Dorothea  Holliday 

Choius— Easter  Bells  are  Chiming  Pupils 

Recitation -The  Broken  Shell   Mae  Dolan 

(  Nettie  Sizemore, 

j  Lew  Cole, 
Easter  Acrostic    Herbert  Hight, 

1  Arthur  Engelstad, 

I  Willie  Smith, 

I  Mary  Sievers. 
Recitation— The  Chrysalis  Willie  Leggo 

Song — Butterfly  on  Velvet  Wing   Dorothea 

Holliday 

Recitaiion—  Lily's  Lesson   Roy  Mizer 

Recitation— Love   Ralph  Herpenstein 

Recitation— Little  Gardens   John  Pierce 

Chours— Hark!  Again  the  Bells  are  Chiming  . Pupils 

Reading—  Mr.  Eastlick 

Chorus— Shout  Ye  High  Heavens  Pupils 

Recitation  — What  Freddie  Learned  at  the  Window 

 i.     Fred  Cole 

Recitation— What  the  Lillies  Tell  Nina  Tadlock 

Responsive  Reading  Mr.  Smith  and  Pupils 

Chorus— Hail  the  Risen  King  Pupils 

Recitation— The  Lesson  of  the  Wheat  

{  Fred  Cole, 
I  Demarkus  Wolfe, 
j  Harry  Ahrens, 


Robert  Denny, 


I  Nina  Tadlock, 
i  Lola  Dougherty, 

Song  and  Recitation— Our  Lord  is  Risen  Pupils 

f  Nettie  Sizeman. 


Transformations 


Ralph  Herpenstein. 


(Led  by  Mrs.  Perry.)  )  Herbert  Hight. 

I  Lola  Dougherty. 
Closing  Chorus— In  the  Hereafter.  Pupils 


Children's  fPage 


April's  Cloak 

Funny  little  April 
Had  a  cloak  of  snow; 
March  had  given  it  to  her 
When  he  had  to  go. 

Laughing  little  April, 
One  warm  sunny  day, 
Playing  with  the  sun  beams 

bright, 
Flung  her  cloak  away. 

Tearful  little  April 
Found  her  cloak  again , 
Melted  to  a  soft  white  cloud, 

With  a  fringe  of  rain. 

— Selected. 


Spring 

A  little  bit  of  blowing. 
A  little  bit  of  snow, 
A  little  bit  of  growing, 
And  crocuses  will  show. 

On  every  twig  a  new  green 

leaf  will  spring; 
On  every  patient  tree-top 
A  thrush  will  stop  and  sing. 

Friend  Squirrel 

Where  is  Friend  Squirrel? 
He  is  snug  in  ins  nest. 
His  nest  is  in  a  hollow  tree. 
Squirrels  sleep  all  winter. 
His  thick  fur  coat  keeps 
him  warm. 

Sometimes  he  wakes  up. 
He  feels  hungry. 


Conducted  by  < 
Miss  J*illard  j 

He  has  plenty  of  nuts. 
His  store  house   is  full  of 
thtm. 

He  eats  all  the  nuts  he 
warns. 

Ihtn  he  goes  to  sleep 
again. 

V\  hen  spring  comes  he 
will  wake  up  ior  good. 

How  merry  he  will  be? 

Out  of  his  nest  he  will 
jump. 

He  will  frisk  about  the 
trees. 

He  will  chatter,  chatter, 
chatter. 

We  like  Friend  Squirrel. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  see  his 
bright  eyes. 

— Primary  Plans. 


A  Wise  Bird 
A  Baby  Bird  flew  for  th^ 
first  time.  It  fluttered  from 
twig  to  twig.  After  awhile, 
it  grew  tired.  It  could  fly 
no  more.  It  tumbled  off  the 
tree  Lo  the  ground  and  fell 
into  a  ditch.  It  could  not 
get  out.  The  Mama  Bird 
was  distressed.  She  chirped 
to  the  Baby  Bird,  and  said, 
"You  must  try  to  fly  again." 
But  the  Baby  Bird  was  too 
tired  and  would  noc  try. 
1  hen  Mama  Bird  bird  flew 
away,  but  soon  came  back 
with  a  long  straw  in  her 
beak. 

I  think  she  told  the  little 
bird  to  take  nold  of  the  other 
end    of  the  straw,  for  the 
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Baby  Bird  grasped  it  with  its 
beak.  And  then  the  Mother 
Bird  raised  the  poor  tired 
little  bird  out  of  the  ditch 
with  the  straw.  She  then 
flew  up  into  the  tree.  And 
the  poor  tired  little  bird  flut- 
tered after  her,  and  was 
soon  happy  again  in  its  home 
nest. 


Spring  Games 

Marbles  time,  and  top  time, 
Jumping  rope  and  hoop  time, 
Kite  and  ball,  and  bean  bag, 
too, 

What  would  little  children 
do, 

Should  the  spring  some  year 
delay, 

So  the  children  could  not 
play?  — Sel. 


Kittie 

A  kind  friend  gave  a  pretty 
kitten  to  Amy. 

Amy  called  it  Kittie. 

Kittie  was  round  and  fat 
and  had  fluffy  gray  hair. 

Kittie  liked  to  play  with 
balls  and  strings. 

One  day  Kittie  saw  some- 
thing dark  behind  her. 

She  tried  to  catch  it  with 
her  paws. 

She  turned  faster  and 
faster  but  could  not  put 
her  paws  on  it. 

By  and  by  she  stopped  and 
got  up  and  walked  around. 

Even  then  she  could  not 
see  what  she  had  been  chas- 
ing. 


Amy  laughed  at  Kittie  for 
she  had  seen  chasing  her  own 
tail. 


Billy  and  Betty 

Billy  and  Betty  were  two 
bantams. 

Billy  was  a  little  red  rooster 
and  Betty  was  a  little  brown 
hen. 

Billy  could  crow. 

He  liked  to  crow  early  in 
the  morning. 

Betty  could  cackle 

She  layed  the  cutest  little 
white  eggs. 

Then  Betty  sat  on  the  eggs 
and  when  she  had  kept  them 
nice  and  warm  for  three 
weeks,  four  little  baby  ban- 
tams hatched. 

They  were  very  soft  and 
downy.  Betty  loved  her 
babies  very  much. 

She  scratched  and  hunted 
all  day  for  something  for  them 
to  eat. 

At  night  they  cuddled  un- 
der her  wings  and  went  to 
sleep. 

One  day  Billy  fell  into  a 
bucket  of  water. 

He  was  nearly  drowned 
when  his  mistress  saw  him. 

She  wrapped  him  in  a  cloth 
and  put  him  near  the  stove. 

Billy  felt  better  boon.  He 
flapped  his  wings  and  crowed. 

He  was  thanking  his  mist- 
ress.— Eagle. 
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Clothing 


Complete  Stock  of 
All  the  latest  styles 
in  wearing-  apparel 
for  men  and  boys. 


Shoes 


For  fit,  style  and 
wear  we  have  the 
largest  stock  of  shoes 
both  for  men  and 
women  that  can  be 
found  in  the  town. 


Groceries 


It's  no  trouble  to 
set  a  good  table  at 
a  small  cost  by  buy- 
ing at 


Graves  Mercantile  Co. 


BOULDER, 


MONTANA 


PostCard  Views  i 

of 

Boulder 


Newspapers  and 
Magazines 


Tobacco 


Fresh  Candy 


Mrs.  R.  L.  Ford 


Boulder, 


Montana 


Livery  and  Feed  Stable 

Bus  to  and  from  all  Trains.  City 
Transfer  Line.  Everything 
First  Class  in  the  Livery 
Business  Passengers  and 
Freight  taken  to  sur- 
rounding towns  and 
Camps. 

Horses  Boarded  by  the  Week 
and  Month  at  Reasonable 
Rates. 

Baskier  &  McCullough. 

Boulder,    -    -    -  Montana 


Druggist  and  Optician 


Boulder,  Wont 


THE  MANUAL  ALPHABET 


